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Vikramaditya I of Vatapi (Badami). Further, we have the instance
of the wife of a suzerain, Sila-Mahadevi, queen of Dhruva, a supreme
ruler of the Rashtrakuta family. She issued a charter in Saka 708
(786 A.D.), without any formal sanction of her husband, and styled
herself Paramesvarl Paramabhattarika in the imperial fashion. Nay,
women could administer a kingdom when their sons were minors.
Such were the rights and privileges enjoyed by women in early
times. They could not only share, but also independently bear the
responsibilities of the government in Ancient India.9

D. R. BHANDARKAR.

[For NOTES, see p. 220.]

(b) MUSLIM INSCRIPTIONS

Muslim epigraphy in India comprises the inscriptions in the
Arabic, Persian and Urdu languages, which have a common alphabet
and owe their introduction into the country to Muslims. The
earliest settlement of Muslims in India had been at the close of the
first century Hijra (eighth century A.D.), when Sind was conquered
by the Arab general Muhammad bin Qasim, and as the central
power of the Caliphs of Arabia failed to exercise any political con-
trol on this newly conquered territory, it constituted an independent
state. Subsequently Karmatians, followed by Ghaznavids, overran
Sind and the north-west part of India, which latter was incorporated
as far as Lahore in the kingdom of the Ghaznavids. Unfortunately
no epigraphical record of this period is available till the conquest of
Delhi by the Ghorids in 1191 and the permanent establishment of
a Muslim empire in the country. The Muslim epigraphy of India,
therefore, begins with the last decade of the twelfth century A.D.,
and the oldest inscription, so far known (with the exception of those
brought to India from other countries or inscribed after the nominal